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AND TRUTH DIFFUSE HER RADIANCE FROM THE PRESS. 
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SELECT POETRY. | garden. °*Tis sinful to strangle such an bour|thoughts to act otherwise than but, in 


| within doors.”? 


is: eet, Sen sm Dinnee wlth . . 
The Poet’s cyc, in a fine frenzy ie? sg * With all my heart,’ answered the veteran; 
Doih glance from heaven to earth, from earth to} ana thro ving open the glazed door of his sanc- 
papas ar tuary, we were at unce in the heart of greene- 
And, as imagination bodies forth : 





~ in the flower-border, not a tuft of grass on the 
sravei walks; yet my friend informed me that 
he ernployed no gardener, and took the whole 
harge upon himself. 
Alter admiring the rich variety of his fruits 
What tho’ the meadows, and the neighb’ring | 204 iluwers as we passed along, he next con- 
hills, | ducted me to a sLlone summer-house, handsome- 
That rear their cloudy summits in the skies— }!y supported on pilasters; on ascending the 
What tho’ the woodland brooks and lowland — and entering the door of which, 1 found 
| 
| 


Winter! I love thec—for thou com’st to me 
“Baden with joys congenial to my mind— 


oo aa that with bards and solitude agree Cc 
And all those virtues that adorn mankind. \ | 


sills myself in a remarkably snug, and somewhat 

’ , : . ee OE te tes 
That charmed our ears and gratified our eyes | elegant, little library. Its shape was a octa- 
r gonal, and there was a window for each of the 


In thy forlorn habiliiments appear? 
. caralbal points, commanding extensive pros- 


What tho’ the zephyrs of the summer tide, 
And all tie softer beauties of the year, 





- stucco emblems and figures, to use the fantas 
lic expression of Coleridge, ** all cut out of the 
carver’s brain;”” and beside some open books 
on the table lay a large telescope. 

The country arouad looked so beautiful in 
the declining sunlight, that [ could not help 
expressing my admiration. Immediately be- 
neath the eye lay the rich labyrinth of the gar- 
den. Afar to the right extended a wide luxuri- 
ant country, with its woods, rivers, corn-fields, 
and meadows: while, to the left, at no greal 
| distance, shone the burnished face of the ocean. 
with iis anchored vessels and gliding fisher- 
boats. 1 could not but exclaim, as 1 gazed 
around me, * Can any suppose that earth has 
But oh the scenes ’mid which they met and degenerated from its primitive beauty? If such 
parted— there be, they need only enter your summer- 

The thoughts, the recollections, sweet and bit- | house to be converted.’ 
ter— ‘Yes, ’tis a sweet place, I allow,’ said the 
Whe Elysian dreams of lovers, when they loy.| old sailor; ‘ and many a time, on the other side 
cd— of the world, have L spent an idle hour in 
Who shali restore ther? dreaming of it. To be sure, it belonged to 

_Less lovely are the fugitive clouds of eve, others then; and though it be mine now, the 

© And not more vanishing.— Miturin. purchase was any thing but a joyful one.’ 


nied 
Our books and studies, music, conversation, 
And ev’niog parties for our recreation: 
And these sutlice for seasons snatched away, 
Til Spring leads forth the slowly length’ning 
day. 


=—-- 


SELECT ‘TALES. 


THE SUN- DIAL. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “* THE LEGEND OF 
GENEVIEVE,” &c. 


"The crimson sunshine of a July evening | stances alluded to, he said, 
“Collage, illuminating all the apartment with a 
Mellow richness. 
ep tine so gently, as scarc 
Ber strings of honeysuckle which encircled the | proverbially garrulous about my private mat- 
Casement, aiid the moony flowers of which the lters.” 
bees profoundly murmured, as if revelling to 
toxication in an elysium of sweets. 
artook of the hue of the hour, and I could not | unpleasant feelings.’ 
Sp exclaiming to my worthy old friend,| ‘Nota bit, nota bit,’ he answered. ‘ What 
Wome, let us throw aside this everlasting| bas been, has been, and cannot be altered. 
BS-board, and take a stroll through voor! Thé subject has been too long familiar to my 


| 


pects of (ae Country around; the concave roof} 
Are fled and gone?—kind heaven has not de- | Was somewhat elaborately ornamented with} 


oT. ap emai a date Behr gs ager pea ry, sunshine, and perfume. 
The forms of things unk wn, the poet’s pen | * ithe a aninntGiainexotled se. the rar: 
Turns them to shay , and cives to airy nothi ig | ousiceriong’ the size oO he house, the ga 
local habitation aod a name,—Shakspeare. n was disproportionately large; but it was 
a Ree Cate ee cee Be not only admirably laid out, but kept in the | 
: trimmest order. Nota weed was to be seen | 
" WINTER. as 





} 
| 


| Upon hinting my ignorance of the circum- | tion. 


W ithout-doors the wind was) you find me tedious, impute it, in charity, not | fortnight. 


| 


‘Should the disclosure be painful, let not |daysI then passed that hallo¥ 
My heart | my curiosity induce you,’ said I, ‘ to awaken | for, beautiful though it be in itself, it is doubly 





short, you shall hear.’ 

‘That cottage wherein I dwell, and this 
shrubbery where we now stand, came to me 
not by inheritance, but by purchase. Perhaps 
you knew as much before, but may not have 
heard that its former proprietor and occupant 
was a Mr. Wardlaw, a retired gentleman of 
the law, whose son, Alexander, was my most 
intimate friend and school-companion. 

‘For years Alexandcr and | were quite in- 
separable, for our friendship was cemented by 
similarity of tastes and habits; and it would 
have been almost as impossible te find the one 
wiiuout the other, as without his shadow. The 


| consequence of this intimacy necessarily was, 


our chalking out some path through life where 
we might have the chance of being together; 
our favourite reading had been voyages and 
travels, and we determined both to go to sea. 

‘It was determined, however, by our friends 
that previous to this, we should be sent togeth- 
er for a session to the university; apd though 
this was not much to our minds, we were ne- 
cessitated to submit, and were placed in lodg- 
gings in the High-street of Edinburgh. 

‘Saturday being an idle day with us, we 
regularly set out early in the morning for home, 
alternately spending the Sunday at each other’s 
houses. 

‘It is here that my story commences, for I 
soon found, notwithstanding my strong predi- 
lection for our own cheerful hearth, that I yet 
felt an intenser degree of happiness in the an- 
ticipations of a visit to the parents of Alexan- 
der. Would you know the reason of this?--- 
fic had an only sister, 

‘Sophia Wardlaw was at that time about 
fifteen years of age, rather below than above 
the common stature, and of a slender figure. 
Her eyes were of a fine blue, ber hair auburn, 
and her countenance not only handsome, but 
sparkling with animation. Sometimes she walk- 
ed out with us, and sometimes we accompanied 
here She was fcad of her brother; he of her; 
and I of both. 

‘Almost before I was aware, tie liking 
which } felt towards this interesting object was 
rapidly maturing into a deep and rooted affec- 
Sunday afternoons vow came with re- 


a | * Come, then, as we | gret, because they brought separation along 
% Seamed in through the western window of the | saunter through the garden, I will unravel to | with them, and I looked forward with anxious 
, you a little of my knotted history; and should|iongings to the Saturday of the succeeding 


Month succeeded month in pain 


ely to stir the lim-| to egotism, but friendship, for I trust | am not|and pleasure, till, at length, my hopes were 


crowned in the discovery of a reciprocal. pas- 
sion, Tis the remembrance.of the delightful 
his spot to me; 


endeared to me by a throng of tender and me- 
laucholy associations. 

‘Our college-session closed; and as the time 
of departure was drawing near, being both 
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EEE 
already rated as midshipinen, the idea of sepa-| thoughts seemed to light up the faces of our 
ration from Sophia Wardlaw became more and | crew, many of whom were exhausted by sick-|set out for Ireland on my wild goose search 
more dreadful: yet pride was strong enough in | ness; scarcely one on board having not expe-|{n hopes of success, | travelled through great 
my heart to bear me out, though I confess that | rienced, in some shape or degree, the baleful part of the island, but success found none 
had half the world been in my gift, I could {effects of the climate. All rejoiced at the | (larkson’s search of the slave ships was a task 
have freely given it up for the privilege of re-| thoughts of home and seeing our friends, but | scarcely more arduous than mine, and our ep, 
maining beside her. 1 in this we were disappointed. terprise had a similar result, for alinost whey 
* I see,’ continued my interesting old friend,} ‘Scarcely had we cast archor on the shores | my efforts were palsied, a glimpse of light 
‘that you are admiring that old sun-dial op- | of England, when our more severely sick were | shone in on my darkness. 
posite.’ draughted away, and our compliment made up * My passage had been taken out in a smack 
‘Yes,’ said I, ‘its beautiful carving attract- {with fresh men. Orders were issued for our |for England, when I learned from the landlord suck 
ed my attention: but pray proceed. Did you | refitting with all haste, and we were dispatch- jof our coffee house in Dublin, thit a family 
then set sail together?’ ed to the American coast, to take part insthe | from Scot!and, of the name [ was inquiring tione 
‘ Two-days before our departure I found op-| war then raging with violence begween the co- | after, bad resided in a neighbouring street and: 
portunity of engaging Sophia to a moonlightjlonies and the mother country. My utmost | about three years before, but that, along with 
walk io this place; and our talk, you may na-{ exertions could only procure me six days’ leave | several other families, who found that their E] ‘J 
turally infer, was full of fondness,—fondness | of absence, and I travelled night and day till || Dorado did not lie in this hemisphere, they had B frigt 
rendered more tender by the circumstances in | reached the neighbouring village. My parents | then embarked for the United States or Cana 
which we were placed. We were both yet| were both well, and could scarcely set bounds |da, he was not sure which advi 
almost children; but Heaven seemed to have | to their joy at seeing me again, but though my ‘ This news smote me like a thunder clap, 
formed us for one another; and, ere we|leart leaped in sympathy with theirs, there was |For a great length of time | hed been ontha edT 
parted, I bad vowed, in the romance of my pas- | Wormwood in my,cup of pleasure, for | learned | coast, and, in all likelihood, many times in the 6] 
sion, not only to love her till my dying hour, from them, that, more than two years hefore, | vicinity of the object of my search and solici. ou! 
but, happen what might, never to love anotber. | the affairs of Mr. Wardlaw having gone into| tude. My eyes may often, i thought, have ope 
‘So you devote yourself to me?’ said Sophia, |disorder, from some unfortunate 1vestments| looked on the wouds around her dwelling. bec 
in words whose music I almost yet think I hear, | of his money, he had been obliged to dispose of| place, and perhaps, many a time, the eyesolf™ flow 
“and still would leave me free. No, no; either] his property, and had subsequently passed over! Sopuia may have beheld our vessel as we rode 
ie recall your vow, or take mine in return. As|with his wife and daughter to Ireland. My | at anchor, marvelling that none ever brought me, 
4 Heaven would despise such selfishness, so do 1} utmost exertions could glean no farther know-| any tidings to her! When coasting that con abl 
reject it.’ So saying, she produced a thin sil-| ledge concerning them. tinent, often have | mused in ny admirationof nev 
ver piece from her pocket, which, in the an-} ‘ This shock I was unprepared for and could; .ts magnificence and beauty, aud | have pray: whe 
cient Scottish fashion, we broke between us, | ill sustain,— regretting in the bitterness of my led in the words of the psalinist, ‘for the wings and 
over that sun-dial: and, with many a tender}heart my foolish backwardness in not writing to| of a dove, that 1 might flee away and be a nev 
embrace, we parted,—whether to meet again| Miss Wardlaw, but my sorrow was unavailing, | rest,’ as I (hought how hap;y that man could of 1 





THE SOUVENIR. 





application for leave, which being granted, | 





















or not, you shall hear. and though | have experienced many gloomy | be, who, far from the contention of the busy me! 
‘ Alexander and I joined our respective ships} hours, some of these were among the darkest | world, pitched his tent atid such valleys, with $ 
at Portsmouth; and, for a while, the bustle,jin my life. For years 1 had looked forward | the object of his tenderest hopes and wishes to glo 
animation, occupation, and novelty, on board|With intense hope to the opportunity | was|sootbe his solitude! and then my dreams late 
a man of war, served in some degree to distract} then enjoying, as the season which was toquiet} wou!d roam to Europe for that idol of my stit 
that attention which would otherwise have|my own doubts and remove those of Sophia, |thoughts. To Europe I had returned, like an rec 
been entirely engrossed by one object. Though | but behold, the issue of all was disappointment! | Arabian in the desert, panting for the sweet frie 
sent to different ships, Alexander and 1 had ‘ From what you have heard of my history, I jsound of waters; and wher: was Sophiat—o thi 
almost daily opportunities of seeing each other; | need scarcely tell you that I parted from my |far removed from me as ever! Int 
bd but, in a few weeks, news of our destination | parents with ill-subdued tears, although a lieu-| ‘ Chagrined to the soul, | was now almost : 
arrived, and we set sail in company for the} tenant’s commission awaited my arrival. En-jquite at a loss what to do, and in distraction, vip 
West Indies. gland was again bidden farewell to,-and less | wrote a variety of letters, which I found mean the 
‘Of course you would care little for details|than three months beheld us on the coast of|of getting dispatched to the principal towns in ob 
of my seafaring life; so I shall spare your pa-} Florida. the United States, in the almost forlorn hope of ing 
tience, and merely give you the outlines of my} ‘lo the course of our cruisings along the | soine one of them reaching ils intended desti- my 
love story. American shores 1 had many opportunities of} nation. The scheme was as feasible as that of eu 
* As soon as we reached our destination 1| questioning a variety of Irish emigrants, but! reaching the moon in an air balloon, and pro- 
wrote home to my friends, not forgetting to be| from none could I learn—nor was it wonderful | bably as successful, for in all likelihood pot th 
remembered to the Wardlaws. To Sophia her- | —any tidings of the Wardlaws, and letter after | one of the bundle ever reached her. m¢ 
self I dared not write, our connexion being a letter arrived from home, without a single sa-| ‘¢ After being six months at home, we were ce 
secret one, consequently, had no opportunity | tisfactory mention of their fate. ‘ Hope defer-| ordered out to the Cape. I deny not that the of 
of hearing about her, save in the casual men- | red,’ saith the proverb, ‘maketh the heart sick,’ | orders were unwelcome, as uncertain as it then m: 
tion of the family in the letters of my friends. | and 1 can speak from sad experience of its! was, I could not altogether abjure the expec: th 
‘We had scarcely been twelve months on|truth. Many times did | suffer the rackings | tation of receiving some information concert 
the station when my poor friend, Alexander, | of a doubt, worse and more intolerable thau the | ing the fate of one with whose destiny mine bad re 
i fell sick and died. He had one day gone ashore | most calamitous certainty. Had I been assur- | been so solemnly united, and who had been 80 
AB at Kingston with a boat’s crew, for provisions, | ed, even were it of Sophia’s death, I could not |fatally dear tome. What, however, did com it 
| and on his ‘return was seized with rigours,| have been agonized so much as in this dire | plaint avail? I uttered none, and embracing my wi 
al which, terminating in violent fever, carried| state of miserable uncertainty, for my punish-|parents—alas! for the last time—left my native ti 
wg him off in three days—leaving a blank in the| ment was twofold—as feeling that all my ef-|land, once more, in the midnight of igoorance. ; 
wide world which has never been filled up|ferts were unavailing to discover the object of} * We remained on the Cape station for three hi 
iy to me. my search, and as fearing that she, most pro-| years, and instead of being then sent home, 3 Pi 
cei * Three years went lagging past—” bably, regarded me as one of the faithless and |i expected, received orders to join the Bombay 
of * And did you never hear directly of Miss| forgetful! ~ \squadron. » Q 
Eh; Wardlaw in all that lung period?’ ‘Four tediously long years of watch and'war-| ‘Under this series of disappointments my hi 
4 *Fhough I frequently wrote home to my|fare having crawled over, the ship which was |health began to decline, and my usual amuse wi 
‘4 friends, a false delicacy, somehow or other,|to relieve us hove in sight, and notice of re-|ments of reading, drawing, and music, lost @ B 
prevented my indulging in particular inquiries. | prieve to the condemned criminal never came ja great degree, their accustomed power of in- e 
I heard, however, of the marriages or deaths of| with a more welcome sound than to me the/|teresting me. Having been for some time first 4 
my old acquaintances, and of many things,{ bustle for retracing the Atlantic.’ lieutenant, many important duties consequent ‘ 
which informed me, that, return when I might,}{ ‘ In your state of excitement,’ I said, ‘your {ly devolved upon me, in the performance of 
J should find thé world sadly changed. Jt was} voyage would doubtless feel a tediously long which I found some respite from thought; bie 
merely by negatives that I could learn of So-|one. But, pray how did you come on?’ even my duty beeame at length irksome, ? 
phia’s being unmarried—of that I felt assured} ‘ You guess right,’ continued my friend, ‘ al- | my shipmates noticed me falling off daily. ; 
—and of her being still alive. though in point of time, the wide seas have| ‘ While thus harassed in mind, and debilite 
* When, at the termination of four dreary} seldom been more expeditiously traversed. As {ted in body, I received intimation of my 





years, we sailed for England, a thousand bappy' soon as we anchored at Portsmouth, I made’er’s death. Though old and infirm, when I 
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THE SOUVENIR. 





jast left Lome, | had hoped to embrace her 
once mure, but alas! for earthly anticipations 
I had experienced enough of their fallacy. 
{could not help pondering on the inanity of a 
man’s tuiiing, in distant lacds, for wealth and 
splendcur, while those trom whom he anticipa- 
ted gratulatious on lis return were, day by day 
swept into the grave. 
‘The tone ms 
“much repeated tia 


pirits slackened under 
ud my mind gathered 
upon it the dit baz Te spondeacy. I peti- 
tioned to be sui onic to England invalidid, 
and my apj ics .ivu wos generously paid atten- 
tion to, Wikis ail Conv, aieat speed, 

‘Joashoct while itappeared that [had taken 
fright only in time, i, oa our touching at the 
Cape, | was so « i that it was deemed 
advisable to put ware, that rest might 
socruit ne so newua. re Lhe next ships bear- 
ed Table Moupntata 

¢[t was then spr 
oountry luxuriaun 
operated wonderiuil 
become a vory clul 


oe 


14 the aspect of a five 
» green maguidcence 
recruiting me. Lt hbad 
iy love of fruits, and 
flowers, and tine and green hills, and 
murmuring waters, wil these being about 
me, I rapidly recovere., to the extent of being 
able to walk out in the mornings. Ata publi 
pews room | here enjoyed a treat, which one 
who has net (ravelled much cannot appreciate, 
‘aad that was the perusal of an immense file of 
Mewspapers, recent and old; Sutin the midst 


of my revelry 1 stumbled oa the announce- | 


ment of iny tathe r’s death. 
‘The feeling of bereavement now pressed 
gloomily ory heart, and I felt myself a deso- 


and revealed, with a modest sincerity, the mo- 
tives of her apparently strange conduct; at the 
same time Charging nim with a sealed packet, 
not to be destroye' unless the death of the 
person to whom it was inscribed could be clear- 
ly ascertained. 

‘On eagerly breaking the seal, I found a 
few tender liues traced by the dear hand long 
cold in the grave, and the broken silver coin, 
together with the blue riband, which bad been 


its appearance monthly. In a London paper, 
paper, now lying before us, their appear first 
Female Fashions for August,” and then 
** Gentleman’s Fashions for August,” The ed- 
itor has, indeed, properly placed the female 
fashions first, out of politenes; but the male ap- 
pears to be of the greater importance, for whilst 
the description of the female fashions is compri- 
sed in thirty-seven lines, that ofthe gentleman 
occupied no less than ninety-five, not much 
worn in her bosom from the evening of our|sbort of three times the space. We may yet 
'almost childish separation. Snch is a picture | See the day when femdles, finding that the 
of the fidelity which the heart of a woman can | dandies try to occupy their ground in the public 
treasure up, even to its hurt. | prints as well as in feminine dress and demean- 

‘You have now, my friend,’ be concluded, | °: will leave the ground undisputed to them, 
‘an outline of my not very pleasant history, a|and we shall have no fashions to peruse, or 
momentary point in which coloured the desti-| T¢port but those of the * gentlemen.” ; 
pies of life! Fifteen years of seclusion andj it is amusing enough to read over the dis- 
solitude have served, if not to eflace the re-| cription given of these * gentlemen’s fasions.” 
membrance of my disappointments, at least to| First we are introduced to them in their des- 
southe their virulence; and from this uncertain | ’@bille—such a dress as should be worn in 
wortd I trust 1 have tauglt myself to look | $elng to the bath, This consists of a surtout 
forward to a better.’ ; coat of blue Merino cloth, fastened and orna- 
| Jwas strongly touched with this practical| mented Ly flat braiding. No waistcoat should 
sermon, which not only conveyed a glowing | 5¢ Worn, but the shirt is to be of blue or pink 
picture of eartily disappointments, but eluei- gingham laid ia small plaits. How neat! The 
dated some noble points in the constitution of | dress to be finished by pantaloons cor:ng a: 
the human mind | low as the feet, striped with blue or brown, a 

The sun had sunk beneath the horizon; and, | Madras cravat in large chequers, and jean 
pursuing common tel, we sauntered along | Slippers. Who can conceive any thing prettier 
shady pathways, which were now, to my eyes, | than the appearance of a lot of dandies so at- 
invested witha grandeur and solemnity uofelt | tired. They would be like a locomotive bed of 
| before; nor could I belp cccasionally glancing | tulips. We should really like to see some oi 
at my kind old friend with something of a‘ro- | them on their way to the Floating Bath. How 
mantic interest. the boatmen wonld stare at them! 

After parting from the recluse at his gate, I Then we have their promenade dress—blue 








late beiuz. | was alure in the world; my con- 
stitution was bro«en down; and, in hopes ol 
recruitiue .. | was bastening to acountry now 
friendless «1 homeless. 
this melauchuly intelligence had passed on to 
lndia. 

*On may arriy al, a proper representation ha- 
ying been made of my services, | was rated on 
the booiss of the Admiralty as commander, and 
obtained Icuve to retire on half-pay. Succeed- 
ing also to the effects of my parents, | found 
myself, if not in aflluent, at least in easy cir- 
eumstances. , 

*After having resided for a little time in 
the old village hard by, that I might look around 
me over old haunts, and pry about for old fa- 
ces, | found that this, the quondam residence 


of the Wardlaws, was in the market, and I! 


made a purchase of it, determining to spend 
the remainder of my days here.” 

‘And have you never then heard any thing 
regarding Miss Wardlaw?’ I asked. 


‘Oh, yes!’ answered he; ‘you shall hear:—| 


I had resided bere for I suppose two summers, 

when one evening I was waited upon by a gen 

tieman, recently come over from New-York. 
* After having idertified me as the person of 


his search, I learned from him the following | 


particulars: . 
‘From Dublin the family had emigrated to 


had left Canada for the United States, and fi- 
Wally setUed in New York. My visitor, Mr. 
_ Bhekstonc, a respectable and opulent mer- 
¢hant of that city, bad not only formed the ac- 
quaintanco of the family, but had made propo- 
* to my poor Sophia, which, to his owo mor- 
cation and (he astonishment of her parents, 
Were rejected. 


» _ * The friendly visits of Mr. Blackstone to the 


family were, however, continued as before; but 
a few months afterwards the affectionate and 
aithful Sophia fell into a lingering illness, from 
hich she neverrecovered. A few weeks before 
Tdeath, she had called him to her bedside, 


The letter conveying | 


could not avoid musing, as I jeisurely pursued | €°als, white waistcoats and pantaloons, muslin 
imy way homewards, on the miserable vicissi-|Cravats, figured all over with colored sprigs, 
| \udes of human existence ; but my despondency | and in the left buttonhole. a half blown rose. 
was sweetened by the exemplification I bad just | These “gentlemen” really seem to be quite 
|heard, of there being traces of nobility in our | devotees of the goddess Flora, wearing her 
| nature, fallen though it be, beyond what the |'!9signiain every possible manner. First for 
mnisanthropist will allow, or the sceptic is aware | the bath, they dress themselves as much as to 
of. —FoRoET-Me-NoT. | resemble tulips.as they well can; their promen- 
|ade dresses seem like an attempt to represent 
ithe lilly, although they may perhaps bear a 
jcloser resemblance to an enormous inverted 
{bean blossom; and, no doubt, when they get 
amongst the ladies, they will endeavor to put ou 
| fo put on the resemblance of the passion flower. 
s§| Their buttons, too—these are new’ buttons, 
jcalled ala Diane and ala Pysche, made of 
|mother-o’pearl ornamented with the figure of 
| birds, butterflies, and otber little objects, per- 
| fectly well painted, and executed in the most 
| Fo pee | liveiv colours, and of undoubted duration. The 
| His may be wrong—the belle’s is always right.|a la Diane buitons are vsed for hunting coats, 


| Fasnrons.—There has evidently been aj and from their representing birds, butterflies, 








{From the London Magazine of Fashion.] 


| For modes of dress let belles and dandies fight. 


|struggle, although a silent one, for some years} and other cbjects are probable intended to be 
| past, on the part of that genius of the human! emblematical of the wearers, who, as G. A. 
| species called the dandy, to vie with the ladies | Stevens says, “ flutter about fine ladies as the 
jin the important article of fasbion and even to/ ‘ies about a flower garden, as light, as trifling, 
isurpass them in their devotion to the caprices;}a0d as useless,” ; 

of the fickled goddess. The dandy is nota new} Then we have their bhunting-dress, their 
genins; it has always existed, although under|country ball-dress, their town ball-dress, &. 
| different names, suchas fop, beau, buck,&c.;|!low happy it is, that this genius of the human 


© Quebec; bui in the course of less than a year|and the appellation dandy has been recently |species have matters of such importance to oc- 


japplied. There is another new name lately{cupy their attention! Were it net for these, 
| published, the exquisite: whether the name ex- | how could they dispose of their time? To set 
|quisite is applied to dandies generally, orjabout any of those employments called uSeful, 
| whether it signifies a variety of that genius, we | is quite out of the question. How could they 
do not know; but of late years there scems to|exert themselves, or what time have they to 
have been a considerable increase in their num: | spare from the toilette! An instance is given 
| bers. lin the paper before us. It seems, that in the 
| These persons have been fcr a long time | country the young men of fashion vie with each 
vying with each other inthe cut of their coais, | other in going before dinner to gather bouquets 
the protuberance of their breasts, the smal!oess| for the ladies. But how could a youug man of 
of their waists, the tie of the cravat, the pecu. | fashion undergo the fatigue of gathering flowers 
liar dressing of the hair, the shape of the hat,| low could ke bear the scorching rays of the 
and divers other et ceteras, uniill they ‘have a{/sun; or how could he stoop to the flower-bed? 
length digested a code of fashion, which makes it is out of the question. The gardener, 
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therefore, has to produce a basket of flowers at 
the proper time, and the nosegays are present- 
ed the ladies as the collection of the dandies. 
This puts us in mind of an old song we have 
heard of a dandy sportsman presenting some 
purchased birds after a day’s shooting: the 
song says, 


‘** Though I shooted but once, and then I kill- 
ed my dog, 
I swears, and stands to it, I shot ’em.” 


To wear one ring on the little finger of the 
left hand is the distinguishing mark of a real 
man of fashion, and this is the only ring he 
wears. According to this account then, ear- 
rings are not yet adopted. The eye-glass, in- 
stead of being worn about the neck, as for- 
merly, is kept in the side pocket. Perhaps the 





Lancaster, York, and most of the cities and 
shire towns in the kingdom. 





Fasnton.— Revolutions in fashions have ge- | 
nerally arisen from a peculiarity in the dress} 


of some eminentjpersonage, to conceal a defect; | 


the homage of flatterers soon induces them to} == 


imitate their master, and when adopted at | 
court, it would talke but little to render the | 
custom universal. The close crops of the reign | 
of Francis I. were occasioned by a wound 
which that prince received in his head, and 
which obliged him to have his hair cut off. 
The beautiful hair of Louis XIV. when a child, 
introduced the use of perakes with long (luat- 
ing curls. The enormous wigs which suceced- 
ed to these, which were adopted by all Europe, | 
but which have now become a mere appendage 


weight of the glass and chain were found to be | the magistracy, were invented towards the 
too much for the gentle creatures’ necks |end of the seventeenth century, to conceal a 

The account before us is, however, deficient | Hight inequality in the shoulders of the dauphin. 
in several points of useful information. It does | ellow, which, before the siege of Ostend, in| 
not state what kind of parasols the gentlemen | 1601, had been held in excessive ere 
carry, or whether they use any; or what sort| VS» 19 consequence of the vow made by th: 


| visitors. 


of pattens they use to keep their gentle feet 
out of the dirt in wet weather. Neither does 
it tell what sort of snuff boxes are used, or spe- 
cify the fashionable sort of snuff; or whether 
the gentlemen have yet adopted the use of the 
fan. Now these things we look upon as of no 
less importance than the pattern and material 
of the different parts of dress, particularly the 
snuff. For ‘it is as well to be out of the world 
as out of the fashion,” and if we thought 
Strasbourg, or S. P. or Prince’s Mixture was 
the go, our box of Lundy should remain un- 
touched until it became “ the rage” again. 

We had almost forgotten to give the follow- 
ing extract from the Dandy bulletin now lying 
before us:--“ A new coat collar lad just ap- 
peared; it is made of black velvet and is cut 
into a point behind; it resembles precisely the 
stomacher band, worn by the ladies around the 
waists, and from which the idea has certainly 
been taken. The collar hasa novel effect, and 
not at-alloutre!”” Now, this is very important 
information; but it is to be lamented that the 
dandies, in their collective wisdom, could not 
devise an original collar, instead of wearing a 
lady’s stomacher band around theirnecks. Its 
origin, we are told was on this wise. A dan- 
dy of some note was lounging in a milliner’s 
shop at the west end. Whilst he was enjoying 
a little tete-a-tete with some of the women, a 
girl of some humor, lately introduced from the 


Infanta Isabella, wife of Archduke Albert, 
brought into vogue under the name of Isabella 
The vow alluded to, was, that she would not, 
change any of the vesiments, which she then| 
wore, until the place was taken; the siege| 
lasted three years and seventy eight days. | 
Such a lapse of time must have occasioned a 
singular alteration in the linen worn next to 
her skin; and the archduchess never quitted it, | 
conformably to her vow, until the day she en- 

tered the city, and yellow, which of course it 

became, was fora long time a fashionable co- | 
lour. Henry II. from a sear he had on his} 
neck, mounted the ruff, and the women, always 
in extremes, adopted it, but with excessive ex- 
aggeration. 
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couniry, ingeniously, and unknown the dandy, 
fixed an old stomacher band round his neck, 


We this week present our patrons with the 








——— Se 
against it as they become due—we have there. 
fore enclosed bills in this number and solicit 
the attention of the friends of the work to it, 
so that if the Souvenir gives pleasure to its pa- 
trons, they in return may give pleasure to the 
publisber in sending them a receipt. 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 





When the Presidential compaign is ended, 
what is to become of the Gazettes that have 
shot up like mushrooms ‘during the-last two 
years? Wholly given to politics, they connot 
sustain life, when the air on which they fed is 
exhausted. 

It is though by many that Trenton Falls ere 
Jong will vie with Niagara Falls in attracting 
Beautiful lithographic views have 
been taken by a female artist of these celebra- 
ted falls. 





Mr. S. P. Jepson, who recently stated that 
he had been robbed of his pocket-book at the 


| Tremont theatre, Boston, is now said te be an 


imposter and a villain. 


_ 


Abduhl Rahahman, the unfortunate Moorish 


| Prince, reached Springfield, Mass. on the 4th 
jinst. Mr. Gallaudet, Principal of the Deaf and 


Dumb Asylum at Hartford, Conn. delivered an 
address in Rey. Mr. Peabody’s Meeting: House, 
in his behalf, on Sunday. 
was collected, which was increased next mor- 
ning to $§114,59. 





It is found that the head on the dome of St 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, has been fused by 
the action of the sun. 


The New York Evening Post mentions the 


i‘Sestablishment of factories on the Canada 
| lines, where domestic industry flourishes won- 


4 | derfully—where broad cloths go thfough the 


sie process of fabrication and finish in the 
nace of one single night, and are esteemed not 
all inferior to the best English manufactured 
road cloths.” 
_——~= +e 

A poor German carries on a small manufac: 
tory of wrought nails, at Utica, N. Y. assisted 
| by two dogs who are trained to blow the bel- 
lows, relieving each other at regular intervals. 
His nails are said to be excellent. 





Mr. Dunlap’s grand picture of Calvary is 
now exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy 





and suffered him to depart with his new deco- | engraving of the Fandango. The description | of Fine Arts. 


ration, on which occasion the women enjoyeda 
hearty laugh at hisexpense. He had not, how- 
ever, gone far down Bond street, before the 
new collar was noticed by several of the dandy 
iribe; and after a few consultations on the sub- 
jectan imitation was determined upon. The 
dandy upon whom the trick was played, al- 
though horridly chagrined and immensely out 
of countenance at first, upon being assured that 
it was very becoming, sent for his tailor and 
had one put to his coat immediately. It is not 
uncommon at country fares for men to grin 
through horse-collars; but now we have, not 
men, indeed, but dandics grinning through a 
partof alady’s dress. There is aman in Ches- 
ter, yclept Burrows, celebrated for a particular 
sort of collar, to whom we would recommend 
some of these dandies to apply. Burrow’s 
collars are remarkable for affording great sup- 
port to the body, and have some peculiarity, 


| will accompany our next, when the plate may 
readily be transferred to its proper number. 
We shall be glad to be favoured with some 
more interesting tales of the “‘ old French war” 
from the pen of the Gentleman who contributed 


to have avoided a fault common to many wri- 
ters, in taking the advice of an old author. to 
his quill, ‘‘ when you have nought to say—be 
silent.” 

Our friend Harriet will please accept the 
copy of the Souvenir sent her—not as a re- 
ward, but as a mark of respect for ber ta- 
lents. 

Essay from J. H. W. is just received and 
shall meet with attention. 

It is unpleasant at all times to ask for the 
amount due from our subscribers, yet in “ this 
Bank note world” as one of our finest native 
poets terms it—it is absolutely necessary in con- 


that of procuring umniisturbed sleep to the} ducting so expensive a work to be furnished 


wearers. 





Similar collars are manufactured at! with the means of liquidatiny the demands 


“Young Paugus.”—In this number he seems} 


<2, teen 

We are sorry to state (says the Brooklya 
| Long [sland Star of Tuesday) that the sickness 
lon Long Island continues, although not gener- 
| ally fatal, except in the case of aged people. 
|The mortality among horses continues very 
great. 





A late Nassau paper says: ** From Hayanna 
we hear much of the extent to which the slave 
trade is carried on there. It is said that one 
vessel lately landed upwards of nine hundred 
on the coast of Cuba, and that one now fitting 
out is of considerable force, and is intended to 
carry 1500 slaves—that some of these vessels 
overpower Portuguese and other slave traders, 
and rob them of their slaves, on the coast of 
Africa, or when meeting them on the passage to 
Brazil.” 








Y. on Saturday, to be sent over to him at his 


About 90 dollars { 


A swindler bought a horse at Brooklyn, N. 
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. lodgings in the city on Sunday morning. After | walked around it, and within it, have stood on 


or “} YY 7 > i j 3c i i j . . . . . . 
,apologizing for not having the moncy trom the | mount of Olives, with Josephus’s description | The prejudices we imbibe in early life and 


‘bank, he gave the young manacheck and took | of it in my hands, sometimes reading, some- 
the horse. On Monday it was found to be a|times looking to see if 1 could discover any of 
false check, and that the purchaser had cleared | those distinctive marks of the different parts of 


off with the nag. the city, as laid down by him near 13000 years} 
-_—- ago, and, after all my research, I compare it io 
The Select and Common Council elected |a beautiful person, whom I have not scen for 


Greorce M. Darras Mayor of this city on|many years, and who has passed through 
Tuesday last. great variety of changes and misfortunes, which 
a ————————— = have caused the rose on her cheeks to fade, her 
HUMOUR, é 


flesh to consume away, and her skin to become 











ROBBERY! ROBBERY! {dry and withered. Still there are some great | 


‘ ‘es features remaining, by which I recognize her 
Asa country printer was returning—* moocdy | = as aeilie aieteeee tiie 8 tl lelicht of tl 
and melancholy” from an attempted collecting |. k ane Magee ae LED SL OE Res OENEUE 
Smeinn: he wes met by a foctpad who de. {°C > !® which she moved. Such is the pre- 

€ “4 H vot pa no Ge- ° 5 
Sede his money Why Lam a printer, and (2°?! appearance of this holy city, which was 

cs - F See 9 ne Tt once the 6 nit P Israel.” anc “ae ae . 
you might as well attempt to extract oil from) ONC" 69° beauty of Israel,” and the joy of the 
turnips, or varnish from cucumbers, 93 to get 


| whole earth, when compared with the descrip- 
ag re \{ion given of it as it existed before its destruc- 
money from me. A printer, hey! 1 want none 
of your ot! or varnish—give me vour money 


,/ tion by the Roman army. 
. 2 ue ** Zion, on the south, east and west, is dis- 
Why, sir, I am a printer, a ‘ type-selter,” al. : woe ~ eens at nd west, is ON 
lype-sticker, and money is as scarce as down on | tly marised by him, who laid the foundations 
“SLicice ‘ aS scarce as down O “re. } . . , : 
ot 5 odie pea eget ge: ee will not |! the earth and cannot be mistaken, being 
ack. yr types ane stiches Willi ¢ i 
°6 y encompassed, except on the north, by valleys 
aC} apneal.) mad feet in. deni) Wh. a a 
$5 ° A é several il ¢ > Ir | ) . ba I ilé 
vociferated the bravo. During this dialogue, aay . indred feet in ie we J ; ton th 
é “o : south is called Tophet or Gehennah; that on 
type-setler stuod perf@etly composed; nothing : ; ’ 
ieted.with ong’ bend ja hij ry al han, | the east, the valley of Jehoshaphat, or the 
a—-W J an: 3 nread ar > ’ Spe mat . 
Pele om pee 4 ym it ai Res ' ; ce King’s Dale, or the valley of the Brook of 
¢ ons ocKe re 0 ne contents ’ } 2 . 
pao B PaGsehs 2 ° ? SEE tron; and that on the west, the Pool of Beer- 
which was an old copper, two cents, and three!) “ed go pay thers the Pool of Bett 
composing rules He howeve r submit “di to come 'y ome, = »y i eee we of Beth- 
iiitershed okie) pes pee sera footmad sheba, because it is said that the house and 
e sned—whe oO, ane oid. the luotpar . . 
ape Se eee ery | garden of Uriah were in this valley, and that 
found in the pocket as above described—in | ° re David saw his wife from the te f hie 
r . 9 é : here ay saw ts Wil ‘O 1e@ dT} s 
another five old types—in another his wallet, |, . . Mount Zon ati pial tains 
é ° ¥ e ° ne e ol 10 . “100. 
which contained twenty-five dne bills for va-| >” 


. : ; ,{ ** Mount Moriah, on which the temple stood, 
rious sums; none for more than eleven and t 


answer my purpose—yjour money, your money! 


ind on which now stands the mosque of Omar, 
eleven pence, and all outlawed by the statute S bi Aar, | 


{1 : 4 oe . A 
eae : 3 bephgps is also distinctly marked, as it bas on the east 
of limitation. He then seized his old beaver,}.; : aye Sante nip ee ae 
a . yo the deep valley of the Brook Cedron. The val- 
{which contained enough of a necessary ingre- |, ti os ak % ehiniete tes if 
° ~ ® jeyon tuc west O1 hie separates 
dient to make at least a gallon of soap,) where | ,° oogeee Mics, phidlincitiodey.. 


he found sundry old newspapers, and a bundle 


: lit from Bezetha, are nearly filled up, yet sufii- 

of two hundred and fifty accounts for kis paper, | apes ait yee is Pe 2° Th 

1 “. " Ras ciently marked lO siow where loey were. ie 
hand-bills and advertisements, &c. &e. &e : fa : . 


— 


: . : b * | division between Zion and Arca, | am unable 
some of them of several years standing. Thus, 


4 : ‘ : ; to find unless it be a small valley or gentle de-! 
on discovering his occupation, the robber pro- ; = . . 


‘ : _ | pression of land which lies a few rods within 
mised never again to stop a country printer for ‘ 


i the walls of the present city, and which with- | 
his money. aS c t 


] 


: ’ : ut the city appears much deepcr, and goes} 
If the above is not true, it might be, almost : eee ae 5 








every time a “ ty ne-seller” goes out on collect- ps nt ) the fountain = % iloah, I¢ Sree at the 

Ti neastcie — 5 ~ |leftof, and towards the temple, a high place 
*KCUrsl( " ' 1 } . 7 > 

° which may very well be taken for Opher. Be-} 

: : ' | 

eed 2 pe ees tween what I supposed to be Arca, and what is! 
REQUISITE QUALIFICATIONS. — | 88e! Pl the Arce, Ae wih’ 





called Calvary, there 


Cartouch, the famous French robber, being | ten? 


is avery deep valley, ex- 


ing from near the tower of David, on the 


told thata young man wished to become a we.t sive of the city, down to Mouut Moriah 
member of his band, took him under examina-| op she east. 


tion, asking him where he had served? th ** With regard to Calvary, Iam not certain, 
other replied —* Two years with an attorney, | hut Lam inclined to believe that it was pot the 
and six months underan inspector of the police | cyot marked by the Church of the Holv Sepul 
at Paris.” “* Then (said Cartouch with trans- | elro, and that it was an elevation on the end 
port) I shall consider it the same thing as if of q ridge, which runs out at the N. W. corner 
you had rode all that time in my troops,”’ and 1 

the young man took rank accordingly. 








city, and extends as far as the eye can 
reach. 
ere E ‘With rerard to Bezetha there can be no 
DESCRIPTION OF JERUSALEM. }doubt. Itis much higher than the site of the 
“ Since its foundation, it has been the scene temple, andr I 
of all tiat is great and splendid, and terrible, , without the c some distance towards the 
inthe annals of the world. Sometimes it bas| north as far as what is called the nuptial valley 
_been the seat of splendor and magnificence, | and the tombs of the Kings 
Sometimes of destruction and desolation. ‘Round about Jerusalem are mountains, 
Twice it has been laid in entire ruins, and! which rise still higer than those on which the 
twice has Zion been ploughed like a field as it | city is built, and which limit the view toa small 
Is at this day. Seventeen times has it suffered | distance, except on the S. E. There is also, 
the desolation of war, and now it is possessed | on the north a kind of vista, through which may 
by a nation, before which every thing that is| be seen Rama and the mountains of Ephraim. 
. beautiful withers. | On the east is the mount of Olives, from which 
‘In the space of so many ages, and in the | you look down upon the whole city. At the 
midst of so many revolutions, it is expected | foot of it over against the north part of Mount 
that some valleys should have been exalted! Moriah, is the Garden of Gethsemane, which 
and some elevations made low. I have viewed | cannot be very far from the place pointed out 
‘the city from many different stations. I baye'as such at the present day.” 


e considered as extending 














Arca, and that on the north which separates | 





— 


| AGE ALLAYS THE PREJUDICES OF EARLY LIFE. 


the prepossessions we then entertain, are fre- 
|queut sources of great misconduct and ai- 


j ways of injustice. A more matured knowledge 


}of human nature, and of our own weakness, 
| blunts their force, and leaves to charity ‘ her 
| perfect work.” He who has lived long enough 
| to see his own opinions often times prove erro- 
| neous, and can yet find no apology for the fail- 
ings of his fellow-beings; or who does not con- 
sider that he himself is alike subject to them; 
has lived too long to be charitable, and too sel- 


tp ° 1 
| fish tobe virtuous. Above all, be that can look 
{abroad over humanity, and into his own heart; 


{ 


and that can go down to the grave with embit- 
tered animosities and prejudices, has ahead 
that is seldom right, anda heart that was never 
noble. This subject is beautifully illustrated 
jin the extracts from a review of Rogers, 
‘poem of “Human Life,” in the Edingburg 
| Review for March 1819. 

| Eccentric Benevorrncr.—A young gen- 


1 4) 


{tleman has taught schools for three winters 





\ past, in different towas of Rhode Island, with- 


|out compensation, paying for his board, and 
joften furnishing books for the scholars. His 
| name and place of residence are unknown; he 
jis called ** Mr, A. B.” and the ‘* Master.” He 
| advertises in the autumn, and offers himself to 
ja certain town, and directs where letters will 
reach him. He has named Brattleborough, Vt. 
at one time, and Amherst, N. Fl. at another. 
| He has just offered his services again for the 
| ensuing winter, and letters may be sent to New 
Ipswich N. H. In one instance when he closed 
jhis school, he left $46 to hire a young lady 
for a summer school.—Recordur. 











Et = RIT =z N EA Ze. 
Come haste to fiymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves tond pledges breathe 
With faith and hope entwine 


Loves bright unfading wreath.— Old Play. 








| At Newport, RI. Lieut. ALExanner Darras 
Bacue, of the U. S. Corps of Engineers, to 
Miss Nancy Crank Fowrer, daughter of 

| Christopher Fowler, Esq. 

On Thursday evening, October 9th, at New 

| York, by thefRev.Mr. John Grigg, Tuo # 

E Griswotp M D. to Miss Mary Ann M?Fs 








; Lexof Philadelphia. 
| qmerneoec SEE 
OBITUARY. 


In this misjudging world, they picture death 
A fearful tyrant:—Q believe it not! 

it is an angel, beautiful as light, 

That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 
And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 
Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes forever! 


On Saturday evening last, Tuomas Roney, 
| a native of the county of Wexford, Ireland, and 
; for several years a respectable citizen of this 
| city. 

| On the 10th inst. Capt. Winrtam THrosarn 
| Worre Tone, in the 37th year of his age, for- 
| merly an officer in the French Imperial Ar- 
| my. 

{ On the 28th ult, at his residence, near 
| Frankferd Joan Parrisn,in the 74th year of 
his age. 

On Thursday morning, Oct. 9, Winrrax 
HlAarRinGToN, Printer. 

In Va. on the 2d inst. Mr. Paut Arexan- 
DER Provest, in the 22d year of his age. A 
native of Philadelphia—he died beloved and 

respected, by all who knew him. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
YOUNG PAUGUS. 


The “old French War’ was over. The 
banners of England had long streamed above 
the towers of Quebec. The indians had left 
the woods and lakes of New-Hampshire, for 
the broader waters and deeper forest of Cana- 
da andthe West. Time had tamed the iron 
sinews of the rangers—untameable by any oth- 
er enemy—or they were sleeping ‘‘ each in his 
narrow cell forever laid.” Where the red man 
once roamed after the moose, prowled upon 
the scout, or lighted the council fire—now stood 
the infant village and the peaceful neighbour- 
hood. Tbe water fall, at whose foaming foot, 
the indian once darted his rude spear into the 
salmon, or booked the trout upon his curved 
bit of bone—now turned the wheel of the clum- 
sy grist mill, whither the jogging farmer 
brought his ‘‘rye and indian,” over moss and 
hill, and through brush and swamp, in peace 
and in safety. The congregations, as they 
gathered together ‘at meeting,” no longer 
brought their charged guus to the house of wor- 
ship, or feared that the prayers of their minis- 
ter would be interrupted by the war whoop—ol 
Lovewell’s men scarcely a survivor remained, 
of the few that lived through the desperate 
fight at Pigwackett. Chamberlin was still 
alive.—He was an old grey headed man.—He 
had long given over bunting, and peace had 
changed his war spear into an implement of 
husbandry, of all his hunting and fighting gears 
nothing remained to him, but the gun that shot 


his suspicions were heightened and confirmed, 
when he heard the young chief ask the land- 
lord in a low and indifferent tone, if “one 
Chamberlin dwelé in the village?’—The land- 
lord pointed out to him the mill, where the old 
man Jabored, and the village, where he dwelt. 
The indian took his gun and went out. 
“Some of the blood of old Paugus”’ said the 
huater, ‘“‘and I'll venture my life, come to 
avenge the death of that chief, upon Chamber- 
lin.” PH give the old man ‘‘ warning.” He 
hastily stepped out and followed a winding foot 
path that led down to the saw mill, where the 
old man was still at his toils. He reached the 
mill and told Chamberlin, that‘ young Paugus 
Jrom Canada had come with his rifle and his 
tomahawk to avenge upon him, the fail of thit 
chief.”——Chamberlin’s cheek turned ashy pale, 
ana he sternly replied ‘tell young Paugus I 
have the guu that slew his father and be had 
better return to his forests than molest me in 
my old age’——and as he spoke he pointed to 
the long gun as it hung upon prongs of the 
moose horn, driven into the saw mill plaie, 
and near it was suspended the bullet pooch 
and powder horn of Pigwackett. The hunter 
had given his warning and retired. ‘The sun 
was setting to the south of moosehillock.-- 
Chamberlin took down his gun, tried its flint-- 
charged it--took the pouch and horn, and flung 
them upon his side, hung up, near the saw 
gate, the old garment he bad worn at work 
through the day, hoisted the gate of the mill 
and set it rapidly a going—looked keenly 
around him in every direction, and retired to 
an eminence, a few rods distant, crowned with 





old Paugus at Lovewell’s pond, and the bullet 


pouch and yellow powder horn, covered over! to awaitthe a 
with indian devices, which where the spoil,| tie w 
of the fallen savage in that terrible encounter. | Jin, 


These he had preserved with an old man’s care. 


His cottage, from which went up the solitary | 


smoke, that caught the eye of Capt. Lovewell | 
and his men, now was the centre of a consid- 
erable hamlet. A wild stream ran past it—and, 
a little way below it, tumbled down a fall, up- 
on which stood one of the rude saw mills of 
that day, and old Chamberlin, once the swift 
hunter and the strong and proud warrior, was 
now its humble owner, and more humble ten- 
der.—I1e had survived his wife and his child- 
rea. Wew of his neighbours ventured to be 
familiar with him, on account of the stern pe- 
culiarity of his character, and he passed his 
days in solitude, excepting such association as 
men had with him in his humble vocations. 

In the year 177—towards the close of one 
of those fair days in autumn, which make up 


the “indian summer”—a number of the villa-,| 


gers of P—— had gathered into their one sto. 
ry tavern, to talk over the affairs of their little 
publics, as was their wont--when they were 
surprised and startled by the entrance of a 
young indianameng them. Ano indian at that 
time had got to be a rarity in P——. He was 
tall, over six feet, and finely formed after the 
fashion of the forest. He had a belt of wam- 
pam around his waist, and from it hung his 
tomahawk. A long gun was in his hand, and 
he stood in his moccasins with the grace and 
dignity of the son of a chief. He placed his 
gun behind the door and silently took his seat 
by himself. A little before sun set, the farmers 
left the inn and retired to their homes.—One 


old hunter remained with the landlord and the | jnto the air six feet as the ball whistled through 
The hunter eyed the indian | his heart, and bis lifeless body fell far down in- 
with keen attention—his suspicions were awa-|to the rapid that foamed below him—while his | farmer of comfortable circumstances in the 
: _80| vengeful spirit fled and mingled, with that | town of Westborough, (where a portion of the By 
remote from the residence of the nearest tribe | sterner one, which parted long before at Love- | family now reside,) but was unable to render & 
He was acquainted | welj’s pond. 


with the indian character in the old wars, and 


young savage. 


kened at the sight of this warrior armed, s0 


and in a time of peace. 


aclump of thick bushes, and crouched down 

pproach of his mysterious enemy. 

as not however mysterious to Chamber- 

The old man remembered every trait in 

the Indian character and calculated with great 

accuracy as to the time and manner of young 

Paugus’ advance.—-Just as it was growing too 
jdusky to distinguish a human form, except to- 

| wards the west, the old man descried him 
creeping cautiously from a bunch of bushes 
jeight or ten rods above the mill, by the side of 
\the torrent, with his cocked rifle before him, 
land his hand upun the lock. ‘The young sa- 
| vage heard the noise of the saw gate and could 
| discern it in rapid motion, and shrunk back 
jinto the thicket.—He came out again a little 
| distant from where he went in, and, with the 
wary motions of the ambush, reconnoitered 
the mill. Chamberlin marked him all the 
while as the catamount eyes the fox. Young 
Paugus came out of the bushes the third time 
'and In a new quarter, and was stealthily ad- 
vancing, when something seemed to catch his 
eye in the form of his father’s slayer—he stop- 
ped short—brought bis rifle to his eye and with 
quick aim fired. The report rung sharp and 
low upon the still air, as if the gun itself were 
muffled or afraid to speak above it’s breath.— 
Young Paugus crept out upon a mill log that 
extended over the rapid, and stretching him- 
self up to his full height, as if to ascertain, 
without advancing, the success of his shut.— 
rhe old man could spare him nolonger. He 
saw the well remembered form of the old Pig- 
wackett chief, as the young savage stood 
against the sky of the west, which was still red 
with the rays of the sunken sun.-—He levelled 
the fatal gun—it blazed—young Paugus leaped 


Chamberlin returned slowly and gloomily to 
his cottage. —The next morning, a bullet: hole 
through the centre of the old garment he had 
hung at the saw gate, admonished him, that the 
aim as weil as the vengeance of old Paugus had 
descended to his sons, and as be mused upon 
those he bad slain, and reflected that, although 
he was old, he still might have again to lift his 
gun against the blood of Faugus, or himself 
fail by their avenging hand—he wished bitter. 
ly that some other bullet than his owa had slain 
thai renowned Indian, and that they had never 
met, to quench their baltle iirst aud scour out 
their foud guns, upon the beach of Lovewell’s 
pond. 


While Hills N. HW. Sept. 8th 1828. 





BLUE EYED MARY, ; 
We have always thought there was a defi- 
ciency in this delicate sung; itis now published 
with an intervening and an addsional stanza, 
Phe ladies say they approve it.-Their judgment 
should be law in matters of this kind, especially 
when they play and sing well, and have hearts 
(as allsould have) to appreciate the feelings 
ofeach other. . 
fs Published by request. g ¢nrms “i 
‘ Come tell me blue-eyed stranger 

Ah!vwhither dost thou roam 

O’er this wide world a ranger! 

Hast thou no friends, no home?” 
“They called me blue-eyed Mary, 
When friends and fortune smiled; 
But ah! bow fortunes vary— 

I now am sorrow’s child. 


‘Young William was my lover, 

I thought our hearts were join’d 
But al! he’s proved a rover, 

And Mary’s left behind, 

With these bequests of posies 
How pensively I stray, 

And cry ** who'll buy my roses? 
And cheer my weary way.” 


** Come here—I'il buy thy fowers—- 
To ease thy hapless lot; 
All wet with morning showers, 
lil buy forget me not.” 
‘€ Kind sir, then take these roses; 
They're fading like my youth— 
But never'like these posies, 
Shall wither Mary’s truth.” 


Then gazed at her the stranger, 
And clasped her to his breast— 
‘“* No more I’d be a ranger, 
For William now is bless’d.”’ 
The youth was known to Mary— 
She then in rapture smil’d 
And said “ How fortunes vary — 
No more I,m sorrow’s child.” 





INVENTOR OF THE COTTON GIN. 


Captain Eli Whitney was born in Westbo- 
rough, in the county of Worcester, Mass. and 
received from nature a gift, as strongly marked 
and in this country perhaps as well calculated 
to be useful, as the most brilliant intellectual 
endowments; we meao what is called a mechan- 
ical turn. From his early youth, he showed an 
insight nto the combinations of machioery, and 
was remarkably observant of the construction 
and operations of millwork. His father was 3 








In *“ the land where their fathers had gone.’’ 


his children much assistance in getting forward 
in life. Eli, however, from a lad, resolved upom 
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out funds for his maintenance during 
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securing himself a collegiate education, and 
succeeded, after the usual efforts and struggles 
of young men similarly situated in New Eng- 
Jand, in entering himself at Yale College, 
where he was graduated in 1792. Thus far he 


by keeping school and partly by assistance de- 
rived from his father. 

When he left College, he found himself with 
the 

ursuit of a profesional education, and his fa 
ther was unable to yield him further aid.— 
Thus circuimstanced, he reluctantly found | 
himself obliged te enter into acontract with a} 
geutleman io Georgia, to become a private | 
teacher in bis family. With that object in view | 
he sailed for Georgia. , Oo arriving there. he | 
found his employer embarrassed by a failure ot) 
hiscrops, and unable to fulfil his contract, ex- 
cept at a reduction of one half of the compensa- 
tion which had been stipulated to Mr. Whitney. 
Destitute as he was, this was refused by Mr. 
Whitney. 

In this emergence he found a friend and} 
benefactor in a gentleman living in the vicinity | 
of the name of Miller. Interested in Whitney’s | 
appearance and character, and in the situation ; 
into which he was thrown, Mr. Miiler took | 
him home to his plantation.—While there, | 
Whitney saw the slaves employed in cleaning 
cotton from the seed, by hand, a process, so 
slow and expensive, that it scarcely enabled | 
he labourer to earn his bread. In fact, the | 
short staple cotton, the great article of expor- 
tation of the Southern States, was not then 
thought of, as an article for the market. In 
proof of this, it may be mentioned, that by the 
twelfth article of Jay’s treaty it was stipulated 
that no cotton should be exported from Amer- 
ica, it not being known to Chief Justice Jay, 
that there was any raised for exportation in the 
United States, and the object being to secure 
to the English, carriage of the West India cot- 
ton to its market in Europe. 

The mechanicl genius of Whitney, acting 
upon his acquaintance with the general princi- 
ples of machinery, andstimulated by witnes 
sing the monstrous expense of labor in clean 
ing the cotton by hand, soon led him to believe 
thata machine could be constructed which 
would greatly abridge the . process.—He 
communicated his views to Miller, who was 
so fully convinced of their soundness, that he 
proposed to furnish tools and machinery, to; 
board Whitney, and to bear all other expen- 
ses. He finally succeeded in the invention of 
a machine for seperating the seed from the cot- 
ton, by which the labour of nearly ninety-nine 





hands in the hundred, is saved, and has conse- | jt is ia fact the romance of real life. The fastas- 
quently made the fortunes of the cotton plan- | 


ters, whilst his profits, together with the sum 
paid him by the state of South Carolina, was 
absorbed in maintaining his rights to the patent 
which was infringed in numberless instances, 
by those who had not genius to invent, but 


Britain; and noone will be surprized that ‘the 
Records of Woman flow delightfully from her 
muse.’ 


Extract from the “ Records of Woman.” | 
THE SUNBEAM. 
‘¢ Thou are no lingerer in monarch’s hall 
A joy thon art, and a wealth to all! 


A bearer of hope unto land and sea,— | 
Sunbeam! what gift hath the world like thee? | 





Thou art walking the billows, and ocean smiles 
Thou hast toucned with glory his thousand | 
isles; 
Thou hast lit up the ships and the feathery foam | 
And gladdened the sailor like words from home. 


the gocd old days of chivalry? The sway of 
women in the barbarous ages, was the sway of 
beauty and of love. The Jady sat in her bow- 
er; her knight knelt before her, vowed her his 
truth and pledged himself to conquer in her 
name, and for her sake to be merciful to the 
conquerer.—-She sat in her latticed window, 
and listened to his parting roundelay and the 
receding tramp of his steed as he went forth to 
battle. She sat in her fathers hall, and he laid 
at her feet the trophies of his strong right arm. 


| She sat in the tournament to see him with his 


good lance overthrow all competitors, and her 
own fair hand encircled his brow with the 
wreath of triumph; and then the Gothic cha- 
pel rung with the bridal hymn as the brave and 


| beautiful stood before the sacred altar, and the 


To the solemn depths of the forest shades, 

fhou art streaming through their green ar- 
cades, 

And the quivering leaves that have caught thy | 
glow, 

Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 


I joot:ed on the mountains—a vapour lay 
Folding their heights in its dark array: 
hou breakest forth—and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 


I looked on the peasant’s lowly cot— 
Someihing of sadness had wrapt the spot,— 
but a gleam of thee on its lattice fel), 

And it laughed into beauty at that bright spell. 


To the earth’s wild places a guest thou art, 
Fiushiog the waste like the rose’s heart: 
Aud thou scornest not from thy pomp to shed 
A tender smile on the ruin’s head. 


Thou tak’st tho’ the dim church-aisle thy way, 
And its pillars from twilight flash forth to day 
And its high pale tombs, with their trophies oft 
Are bathed in a flood as of molten gold. 


And thou turnest not from the hnmblest grave, 

Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave 

Thou scatterest its gloom like the dreams of 
rest, 

Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 


Sunbeam of Summer! Oh, what is like thee? 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea! 

One thing is like thee to mortals given, 

The faith touching all things with hues of 
heaven!” 





Tue Tairteente Century.—This period 
in the history of the world is bigbly interesting, 


priest 

‘* Bound the holy knot before St. Mary shrine, 

Which makes a paradise on earth when hands 
and hearts entwine.” 

And this was in the barbarous ages. We 
wish most heartily that our own refined age had 
a little tinge of this barbarity, In the present 
day, when poor little Cupid’s back is well nigh 
broken, with his loads of L. S. D; when he 
bears, as Mr. Croly tell us, 

6 A brow of care and gloom 

Fix’d uponne the eartlilye moulde, 

hinking onne the sullene goide.” 

Now, that he carries a pocket book in one 
hand anc a market basket in the other, we 
doubt very much whether moderns would run 
the risk of a mortal encounter, or even a bro- 
ken head, fora bright smile or a kind word. 
We have our doubts too whether the ladies 
(we cry mercy if we are wrong) would praise 
courtly valor, Jofty birth, and devoted love, so 
much as a splendidly furnished house and a 
dazzling equipage. Now adays it is a * bank 
note world,’ as one of our‘fiuest wits and first 
rate poets has happily christened it.--.¥. Y. 
Enquirer. 





SALMON HUNTING. 


A fisherman of the name of Graham, who 
resides at Whitehaven, possesses singular skill 
in what is called salmon hunting. When the 
tide recedes, what fish are left in the shallows, 
are discovered by the agitation of the water, 
and this man, with a three pointed barbed spear, 
fixed to a shaft fifteen feet long, plunges into 
the’pools at a trot, up to the belly of his horse. 
fle then makes ready his spear, and when he 
overtakes the salmon, strikes it with almost 
unerring aim; that done, by a turn of the bani 
he raises the salmon to the surface, wheels his 
horse towards the shore, and runs the fish on 





lic superstition, the heroism, feudal splendor, 
the devotion in battle, in faith, and in love, 
which characterizes those times, from a stri- 
king contrast with the coldness, the hypocrisy, 
and the refinement of modern days—Historians 





skill (o make some small improvements—leav- 
ing him the ingenious ioventor, like Fulton 
and a host of others, the fume, but not the pro- 
fit of having contributed to the wealth of their 
eountrymen. 





Records of Woman, and other Poems, by 
Felicia Hemans. 

The London Literary Gazette, speaks of 
this volume as the produetion of one of the 
sweetest and most graceful of the British Poets 
and as impartiog a charming varicty of its lit- 
















_ @rary laboursand pleasures. The “ tenderness, 
| fine feeling, moral beauty, aud melodious ver- 


‘ification” of Mrs. Hemans, are perhaps almost 


_ Ss much appreciated in this country as in Great 


have distinguished those times by the applica- 
j tion of the barbarous ages, and we are very 
| ready to echo the term with much self satisfac- 
jtion, congratulating ourselves the while, on 
| the superior refinement of our own happy days. 
| Perhaps, if we knew a little more about those 
| barbarous ages, and would take the trouble to 
| learn what is the proper meaning of barbarity, 
we should not be quite so oracular on the sub- 
ject. We are, told and truly, that a leading 
trait of polished life, is the allotment to women 
in her proper rank in society, and it is added, 
in confirmation, that amongst all savage nations 
the situation of women is deplorably wretched. 





Apply then the touchstone to feudal ages. Has 
there ever been a period when women beld a 
higher rank, or a more despotic sway than in 


oz) 
dry land without dismounting. He has, by this 
|means, killed fiom forty to fifty fish in a day. 
‘sn father, who is said to have been the first 
person that ever made salmon killing an eques- 
|trian pastime, was living in 1811; and though 
then ninety-eight years of age, was so acti¥e 
- dexterous, that armed with his trident, and 
on horseback, he could strike and bring out of 
the water a salmon of considerable weight. 





CUNNING OF THE Fox.—At the Golden Bear 
Inn, Reading, a young fox had a few years 
since been taught to go into the wheel and turn 
the jack. After he had thus officiated for some 
time, he escaped, and regained his native 
woods. Here he met the fate common to his 
species; he was pursued by the hounds, and in 
his flight ran through the town of Reading, 
reached the Inn, and springing over the half 
door of the kitchen, jumped into the wheel and 
resumed his occupation, in the very place 
where he had been brought up, by which means 
he saved his life. 
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W helmed in its fathomless profound, 

Mingle the mighty and the mean, 

The tlood where waves and cat’racts sound 
The rill scarce heard, scarce seen. 


Warmed by the sun that glads the spring, 
Pure from each tint of earthly dye, 











| The waters mount on vaporing wing, 
| And soar along the sky 
) 







































































































































































































































































































FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


On hearing the Zolian Harp at midni 





Tlow calm, how solemn is the hour, 
Nought save mild zephy rs meet the ear, 

Each mirthful voice resigns its power, 
And all is darkness drear. 


But list! whence comes those magic tones? 
They seem chords touched by fairy fingers 

Now breathing loud, now plaintive moans, 
And now upon the air they Huger. 


> 


And seem to tell of joys long past, 
Of hours to memory cear, 

And days too blissful long to last, 
They bring to fancy near. 


Its gentle chords attuned to woe, 
Now weep o’er sorrows past, 

O’er which a softer shade they throw, 
Than time could ever cas 





le 


What is it sends such{pensiye strains, 
Or such sad thoughts inspire? 
The gentle voice which thus complains, 
Comes from the olian Lyre. 
ELLEN. 
Frankford, Pa. Oct. Sth 1820, 





LIFE. 
sat me by a streamlet blue, 
uat murmured through the sylvan glade, 
And thought it was an emblem true 
Of life that I surveyed. 


y 

i 

™ 
2 


First, as in childhood’s joyous play, 

It dances down the furrowed steep, 

Aad flashes back the summer ray 
At every bounding leap. 


In youth's proud force it thunders on, 

Impetuous, through the mountain glen, 

Now blackly hidden from the sun, 
Now glancing gay again. 


Now, as by passion burried on, 

It pours its torrents o’er the rock, 

Its calm, its lucid clearness gone, 
Chased by the heavy shock. 


Hid from the view the black profound, 

Which grimly yawus for it below, 

*Mid feathery clouds it seems to bound, 
Or play ’mid rainbow’s glow. 


’Tis passion’s self that patnts the bow, 

And crowns the abyss with foamy wreath, 

Which veils the moiling gulf of wo, 
Remorse, and sin, and death. 


Now pure no more, as when they sprang, 
First from the fountain’s crystal source, 
Its darkeued waters bear along 
Each tinge that stained their course. 
And last along the fertile plain 
The river rolls iis stately wave, 
And poors its tide into the maia, 
The ocean of the grave. 


o mounts the soul, when o’er its beams 
Phe life franglt ray of heaveuly love, 

The clouds pour back to earth their streams, 
But man abides above. 


NIGHT. 


| tfow beautiful this night! the balmiest sich 


| Which vernal zephyrs breath in evening’s ear} VEE ballin 


| Were discerd to the speaking quietude 
That wraps this moveless scene. 

ebon vault, 

| Studded witb stars unutterably bright, 





len . a 
| Through which the mcon’s unclouded granduer 


| rolls, 


| Seems like a canopy which love had spread 
| To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hill 


Robed ina garment of untrodden snow ; 
Yon dar 
So stain! 
} 






spires, 


| Tinge not the moon’s pure beam; yon castled, Soon pas 


i stee}:, 


Whose banner hangeth o’er the time-worn 


towe: 
that rapt fancy deemeth it 
| A :netaphor of peace;—al! form a scene 
| Where musing solitude might love to lift 
| Her soul above this sphere of earthliness; 


£0 idls 


| Where silence undisturbed might watch alon 


|So cold, so bright, so still. 
| GOOD-BYE AND HOW-D’Y-DO. 
One day Good-bye met IIow-d’y-do, 

To closé to shun saluting, 
| But soon the rival sisters flew, 

From kissing to disputing. 


Shelley. 


\** Away, says Ilow-d’y-do, your mein 
| Appals my cheerful nature, 
No name so sad as yours is seen 

In surrow’s nomenclature, 


' 


Wiene’er [ give one sunshine hour, 

| Your cloud comes o’er to shade it; 
| Where’er | plant one bosom flower, 
| Your mildew drops to fade it. 
| 

| Ere How-d’y-do has tun’d each tongue 
To hope’s delightful measure, 

| Good-bye in Friendship’s ear has rung 
| The knell of parting pleasure! 
| 

| 


| From sorrows past my chemic skill 
| Draws smiles of consolation, 

| Whilst you from present joys distil 
| The tears of separation.” 


|Good-bye replied, ‘ Your statement’s true 

| And well your cause you’ve pleaded? 

But pray, who'd think of How-d’y-do, 
Unless Good-bye preceded? 


Without my prior influence, 

| Could yours have ever flourished; 

And can your hand one flower dispense 
But those my tears have nourished? 


How oft if at the court of Love 

Coacealment be the fashion, 
When []ow-d’y-do has failed to move, 
Good-bye reveals the passion! 





>} 


ume rocks, where icicles depend, 
ess that their white and glittering 





How oft, when Cupid’s fires decline, 
As every heart remembers, 

One sight of mine, and only mine, 
Revives the dying embers! 


| Go, bid the timed lover choose, 
| And ll resign my charter, 
If he, f rten kind llow-d?y-do’s 
| One kind Good-bye would barter. 





‘rom love and Frie 
We both derive « 
gery 


[i odship’s kindred source 
xistence, 

*tiey wo Id both luse half their forc 
Without our joint assistance. 


T; | the world our merit knows, 


Heaven's! 








air aah 
Sinee time, there’s no denying, 
how-d’y-doing goes, 

And Vother in good-byeing.” 

sauiGa ul on§ 2 ys Us. 
| HARP OF JUDAH. 
+ Hush’ are the soft, and plaintive strains 
| Phat floated oes Rakama’s wave; 

The {he préphet minstrel swept, 


Iss as that minstrel’s grave. 
1Onc » to iven the sacred peeans rung— 


lana 
| Hor h raise thy golden chords wer 


| the animating lay 

bled on the silent air; 
Thy notes of triumph died away, 

| Aud echo breathes but sad despair; 

|Tn dust thy captive children weep— 

Oh, God of Judah! dost thou sleep? 


Hoon J 


| That trem 


| 
| Tloly.and ferveut was that sigh, 
W aked by the thoughts of other days; 
| Dm . 
| The herald-angels, passing by, 
| Upon the sotrowing exile gazed— 
| Silent drew near, their forms concealing; 
| So humble, yet so pure tle feeling. 
j 
Sweetharp of Judah! breathe once more 

Thy plaintive sigh for Zion’s fall; 

| The visions of thy glory o’er, 
“he scenes of other days recall— 

| Wake! Judah, wake! from dreams of night— 
| And feel thy morning’s cheering light. 
} 


Awake the triumphs of thy lay, 
See the glorious morn appear— 
The blushes ofa brighter day— 
The darkness of thy mind to cheer— 
| Arise and shine! thy night is o’er! 
Thy sons shall sigh in chains no more! 


Zion! from lowest depths of gloom, q 
Shall welcome Bethlehem’e rising star, 
Her desert wastes with verdure bloom, 
Her golden harp be heard afar! 
Her songs of peace remotest nations hear, 
Her ransomed tribes with joyous shouts appear. 


Again, in Judah, swells the song, 

The choral notes break o’er the plain, 
All Jordan’s shores the strains prolong 

“ Good will to earth,” thy King doth reiga, 
| On Salem’s towers the cross divine, 
Immanuel’s holiest symbols shine. 
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